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_ The Gold Lure and the Coming of Lutheranism 
to California 


By RICHARD T. DU BRAU 


(Read at the meeting of Concordia Historical Institute, San Francisco, June 20, 1959) 


“Gold is where you find it,” the 
prospector philosophizes, and he is 
right. Gold had been found in Cali- 
fornia several times before the big 
Gold Rush, enough to help build the 
-xcitement to its peak when Mar- 
shall’s find occurred. 
There are many early reports and 
~ rumors about gold in California. In 
_ 1579 Sir Francis Drake’s chaplain of 
the Golden Hynde, Rev. Mr. Francis 
Fletcher, reported: 

There is no part of earth here to be 
taken up wherein there is not a reason- 
able quantity of gold or silver... . 
The earth of the country seemed to 
promise rich veins of gold and silver, 
some of the ore being constantly found 
on digging." 

In 1602 the royal navigator Sebas- 
tian Vizcaino explored Alta Cali- 
fornia. His clerk Miguel Venegas 
in his Noticia de la California later 
quotes from the royal cédula of 
- Aug. 19, 1606, which formally 
granted Vizcaino permission to ex- 
plore the vast California territories: 


. . . que descubrio el dicho Sebastian 
Vizcaino en la costa en mas de ocho- 


1H. H. Bancroft. Works, Vol. XXXV. 
California Inter Pocula, p.27. San Francisco, 
1888. 


cientas leguas, que anduvo, se informo, 
y que todos decian, haver la tierra 
adentro grandes poblaciones, y plata, 
y oro.” 

In 1824, Mariano Guadalupe Val- 
lejo wrote that a Lieut. Antonio del 
Valle, who had a stock of beads, 
blankets, and tobacco, traded his 
goods with the Chauchilas and Jozi- 
mas for $14,000 in gold, “chispas de 
oro,” further emphasizing that “el 
teniente del Valle trajo el oro 4 
Monterey, y lo he tenido en mis 
manos; y por eso respondo de la 


verdad del hecho.” 


In 1840 gold was discovered about 
eight miles from San Fernando Mis- 
sion when someone pulled up some 
wild onions and found tiny nuggets 
clinging to the roots. This led to 
some gold-mining activity, but no- 
body got very much excited about it. 
The economy was still pastoral, and 
the gold hunger of the “civilized” 
world had not yet penetrated the 
ranchos. Juan Manuel Vaca, owner 
of the rancho on which was built Va- 
caville, was the first to carry the news 
to Governor Alvarado at Monterey, 


2 Ibid. 
3 Op. cit., p. 38 
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presenting him with an ounce of gold 
from which was made a pair of ear- 
rings for his wife and a ring for his 
eldest daughter. Juan B. Alvarado, 
disdainful of the Coloma excitement 
in 1848, said that the rings which 
he used at his wedding in August 
1839 were of California gold and 
that his eldest daughter still had in 
her possession a golden ring fash- 
ioned in 1840 at Monterey from gold 
procured at San Fernando.* 
Governor Juan B. Alvarado 

thought it impertinence on the part 
of Sutter and Marshall to claim the 
“honor” of gold discovery. In the 
fourth volume of his Historia de la 
California, he observed: 

. . . que el pueblo Americano es esen- 
cialmente egoista cuando trata de 
hacer aparecer al senor Marshall como 
primer descubridor del oro en Cali- 
fornia . . . pero exijo que no se cifia 
con laureles que de justicia pertenecen 
a mis compatriotas, la frente de Sut- 
ter, Marshall y demas aventureros que 
4 cada bienio se presentan . . . recla- 
mando recompensas . . . por descubri- 
mientos que habian sido hechos mas 
de quince anos que los titulados descu- 
bridores del oro viniesen 4 California.® 


Thomas O. Larkin, the first and 
only U. S. Consul in California, re- 
ported to Commander Montgomery 
from Monterey on May 2, 1846: 


At San Fernando, near San Pedro, by 
washing the sand in a plate any person 
can obtain from one to five dollars per 
day of gold that brings $17 per ounce 
in Boston. The gold has been gath- 
ered for two or three years, though 
but few men have the patience to look 
for it. There is no doubt in my mind 
that gold, silver, copper, quicksilver, 


4 Op. cit., p. 46 
5 Op. cit., p. 41 


lead, sulphur, and coal mines are to 
be found all over California. But 
I am very certain that under their 
present owners they will continue as 
they are. The Indians have always 
said there were mines but would not 
show their location, and the Cali- 
fornians do not choose to look for 
them.® 
So there was gold in California. 
It was no secret to the natives. To 
the Spaniard it was a convenient 
commodity to be used when needed 
for wedding rings, trinkets, gifts. 
It remained for an American, espe- 
cially one from the capitalistic East, 
to find gold to start a worldwide 
rush to the diggings. Jan. 24, 1848, 
is usually given as the date of James 
W. Marshall’s discovery of gold in 
Sutter’s millrace at Coloma. By 
1857 the story of Marshall’s discov- 
ery had become so fanciful and fan- 
tastic that Marshall felt constrained 
to give an authentic interview of his 
discovery. This interview was the 
first and only ever granted and ap- 
proved for publication by Marshall 
and Sutter. It was published in 
Hutching’s California Magazine, 
Vol. II, No. 5, of November 1857. 
In the lengthy and detailed inter- 
view Marshall tells of his partnership 
with John A. Sutter, and his con- 
tracting to build a lumber mill on 
the American River at “Culluma.” 
Of the gold discovery he goes on to 
say: 
I used to go down in the morning 
to see what had been done by the 
water through the night; and at about 


half past seven o’clock on or about the 
19th of January —I am not quite cer- 


tain to a day, but it was between the 


6 Op. cit, p. 53 
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18th and 20th of that month — 1848, 
I went down as usual, and after shut- 
ting off the water from the race 
I stepped into it, near the lower end, 
and there, upon the rock, about six 
inches beneath the surface of the 
water I discovered the gold. I was 
entirely alone at the time. I picked up 
one or two pieces and examined them 
attentively.... I tried it between two 
rocks and found that it could be 
beaten into different shape but not 
broken. I then collected four or five 
pieces and went up to Mr. Scott with 
the pieces in my hand, and said, 
“I have found it.” 

“What is it?” inquired Scott. 

“Gold,” I answered, “I know it to 
be nothing else. . . .” 

Four days after I went to the Fort 
for provisions, and carried with me 
about three ounces of the gold, which 
Captain Sutter and I tested with nitric 
acid.” 

Sutter, who could have been the 
world’s richest man, since all the 
gold-bearing country was his prop- 
erty, paradoxically was ruined by the 
discovery. He tried to keep the gold 
find secret, but Mrs. P. L. Wimmer, 
who was Marshall’s treasurer, told 
all hands, and soon everyone of Sut- 
ter’s employees left plow, mill, stable, 
and store, and went to the diggings. 
By May the people commenced rush- 
ing up from San Francisco and other 
parts of California, trampling over 
his grounds and burrowing like moles 
for the yellow metal. Oddly enough, 


the native Californians did not be- 


lieve the news of the gold discovery. 
The people of Monterey and farther 
south said it was only a ruse de 
guerre by Sutter, because he wanted 


7 Motor Land, San Francisco, Dec. 1929, 
pp. 6ff. 


to have neighbors in his wilderness. 
Alas, he got too many of these, and 
some very bad ones. 

In 1849 David Bogue in London 
published an accurate map of “The 


~ Gold Districts of Alta California.” 


A heavy red line encircled an area 
“where, according to official reports 
of the U. S. government, gold has 
already been found in large quanti- 
ties.’ The area so marked was 
10050 miles in extent and showed 
what is now known as the Northern 
Diggings. Mapmakers in France 
and Germany soon copied. 

Monsieur Chana and three other 
Frenchmen, friends of Marshalls, 
hurried to Coloma to cash in on 
Marshall’s find. They started di- 
rectly across the foothills, and on the 
second night out they camped on 
the stream now known as Auburn 
Ravine. Here Chana just for the 
fun of it tried the gravel for gold, 
and in the first pan he found three 
sizable nuggets. This was enough 
for Mr. Chana, and on May 16, 
1848, he pitched his tent and with 
his companions started mining oper- 
ations. Thus the town of Auburn 
had its beginning. 

A new song was beginning to be 
heard in the land: 


Come, all you Yankees, farmers, 
Come leave your plow and hoe, 
And o’er the ocean go 

Unto the land of Ophir. 

No longer now delay. 

Go seek a golden future 

In Cal-i-for-ni-ay. 


By late spring of 1849, 260 vessels 
had cleared from Eastern ports for 
San Francisco; 20,000 persons had 
traveled to California overland. 
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They purchased spades and shovels 
at $10 each and tin pans for $7. 
They sought every kind of land and 
water conveyance which would speed 
them to the mines: 

Oh, California 

That’s the land for me. 

I’m going to Sacramento 

With my washbowl on my knee. 

One hundred thousand adventur- 
ers and goldseekers set out for Cali- 
fornia in 1849, and most of them 
got there. Midwesterners preferred 
the itinerary along the Platte, South 
Pass, Humboldt, and Truckee. 
A great number of these were home- 
seekers as well. Wagon trains were 
organized around St. Louis with 
a great deal of haranguing. An or- 
ganizer would say, “Why deal in 
pennies when a fortune can be had? 
Here a farmer gets $13 a month. 
A profit of $1,500 a year is prosper- 
ity, a salary of $2,500 a luxury. In 
California $30,000 has been picked 
up with a butcher knife on a hillside 
in a week.” A wagon train resulted. 
It joined many others along the Mis- 
souri River.” 

News of continued gold strikes 
kept the world in excitement. In 
September 1852 a group of miners 
on Manhattan Bar four miles above 
Auburn were producing $900 worth 
of gold per day. In October one pan 
brought $195 with one washing. 
Tamaroo Bar continued rich with 
$95 in one pan. On April 12, 1859, 
at Dogtown, Butte County, along 
the Feather River a massive 54-pound 
chunk of gold was washed down 


8 C. C. Philipps. Coulterville Chronicle, 
San Francisco, Grabhorn Press, 1942, p.57. 


Willard Gulch. It brought its three — 
owners $10,690. | 

Among the thousands that came 
to California were of course many — 
Germans. Some were nominal, some 


potential Lutherans, and there were ] 


some who had been active members | 
of Lutheran churches in the East. 
Some quickly forgot, some worried — 
a while, and some few earnestly | 
prayed for the establishment of their 
church in the Wild West. Already 
in November 1841 Charles Weber 
had come to Captain Sutter for em- 
ployment. He was a native of Ham- 
burg, 27 years old, and well edu- 
cated. Sutter made him his overseer, 
but Weber left again in 1842 to be- 
come the founder of the city of 
Stockton. Among Sutter’s staff 
were natives of Germany, Norway, 
France, and Denmark. His prize 
blacksmith was the Dane Peter Las- 
sens 

As to the early German popula- 
tion in San Francisco a French 
source indicates, “Les Francais en 
1854 sont presque aussi nombreux 
que les allemands, c’est-a-dire en- 
viron 5,000 hommes et femmes.” 
In other words, the German popula- 
tion numbered well over 5,000.. That 
it was a large group also commer- 
cially important is shown by the fact 
that in 1856 the firm of Kuchel & 
Dresel in San Francisco published 


German reading material, some of it 


poems and doggerel on the order of 


the familiar Schnitzelbank."” Julius 


9 Jéhanne Biétry Salinger. Notre Centen- 
aire, San Francisco, 1949, p. 126. 

10 Cf. Western Folklore, Vol. VI, No. 2, 
April 1947, 
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Weyse published humorously didac- 
tic verse in the style of Wilhelm 
Busch. Albert Kuner engraved the 
Great Seal of the State of California 
and illustrated many German publi- 
cations. By 1860 J. M. Buehler re- 
ported a German population of 
16,000 in San Francisco." ; 

Friedrich Gerstacker, world trav- 
eler and adventurer, a great romancer 
who has popularized America and 
the West in German literature, was 
in California during 1849 and °50. 
He was born in Hamburg in 1816, 
where he had received a Lutheran 
upbringing. Accounts of his West- 
ern travels appeared in his Cali- 
fornian Sketches, and Scenes of Life 
in California. Although the latter 
work had been translated into Eng- 
lish in England as early as 1854, the 
book became known in California 
through the translation of Gustave 
Revilloid’s French version as trans- 
lated into English by Judge George 
Cosgrave of Fresno.” 

The “Discoverer of Troy,” Hein- 
rich Schliemann, son of a Lutheran 
pastor, happened to be in San Fran- 
cisco in 1850 when he was searching 
for his lost brother in the mines. 
Being a resident of the state on the 
day of its admission to the United 
States, he automatically became 
a U. S. citizen. This chance fact 
later enabled him to carry out his 
archaeological activities in reluctant 


11 Der Lutheraner 17.44 (30. Okt. 1860). 
12 Friedr. Gerstaecker. Scenes of Life in 
California. Transl. from the French by 


George Cosgrave. San Francisco, John 
Howell, 1942. 


countries which yielded only to his 
American citizenship.” 

The Jonathan Mentzers came 
from Pennsylvania in 1853. John 
and Mary Becker arrived from Al- 
sace and settled in Columbia in 1859. 
Hans Brucker, also from Hamburg, 
came to Coulterville in 1860. He 
was remembered by his firm refusal 
to join in smutty stories, and his 
ready reply: “Ein jeder singt, wie 
ihm der Schnabel gewachsen ist,” 
a retort still current in Hamburg 
today. William Reincke, a Missouri 
Synod Lutheran, was mining gold 
at Thompson’s Flat in 1859 and 
1860. 

The Schreibers lived in Oroville 
in 1859, and Jacob Schreiber went to 
San Francisco in November, where 
he posted his mother’s “Macedonian” 
letter to Dr. C. F. W. Walther in 
St. Louis. Missouri Synod Lutheran 
Candidate J. M. Buehler arrived in 
San Francisco on Aug. 24, 1860, as 
a result of this letter. He preached 
his first sermon in San Francisco on 
Sept. 2, 1860. In November he or- 
ganized the First German Lutheran 


church. This church was incorpora- 
ted as St. Mark’s on July 10, 1866, 


13 Heinr. Schliemann. Selbstbiographie. 
Wiesbaden, F. A. Brockhaus, 1955; p. 32: 
“Da ich lange nichts von meinem Bruder Lud- 
wig Schliemann gehoert hatte, der im Jahre 
1849 nach Kalifornien ausgewandert war, so 
begab ich mich im Fruehjahr 1850 dorthin 
und erfuhr, dasz er verstorben war. Ich befand 
mich noch in Kalifornien, als dasselbe am 
4. July (sic) 1850 zum Staate erhoben wurde, 
und da alle an jenem Tag im Lande Ver- 
weilenden ipso facto naturalisierte Ameri- 
kaner wurden, so wurde auch ich Buerger der 
Vereinigten Staaten.” — Note that Schlie- 
mann, relying on his memory, is in error: 
California was admitted to the Union on 
Sept. 9, 1850. So Schliemann remained in 
California longer than he remembered. 
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the congregation having chosen the 
new name in a meeting the previous 
February. In San Francisco Buehler 
found and met a brother of Rev. 
C. Fick, a Lutheran pastor, of Mis- 
souri. On May 15, 1867, Rev. Bueh- 
ler organized St. Paulus Church. 
This story has been told in detail 
elsewhere and is now pa’ acces- 
sible. - 

The story of Buehler’s temporary 
helper is less known. His name was 
Karl F. Ebert. He had come to 
America from his native Pomerania 
in 1854, settled in Wisconsin, gradu- 
ated from Concordia Seminary in 
St. Louis in 1863, and according to 
his obituary notice (he died in Shaw- 
ano, Wis., May 23, 1928, at the age 
of 88 years) he was ordained by 
Buehler at Stockton, perhaps late in 
1863."° 

Details of Ebert’s call to Cali- 
fornia and his subsequent work here 
from 1864 to 1867 are obscure. The 
Buehler papers are silent about his 
activities in California. Only short 
scattered notices apear in the synodi- 
cal organs about him. Beyond the 
curt: “Pastor Ebert, address San 
Francisco” in the list of the Western 
District clergy of 1866, there is 
nothing in the official publications of 
the Missouri Synod. No mention is 
made of his ordination in California; 
no mention of him in the rosters of 
1863—1865. A letter by Buehler 
to the Lutheraner posted Nov. 28, 


14 R. T. Du Brau. “Our First Hundred 
Years in California,’ Lutheran Witness 78,8 
(April 21, 1959). Cf. also “Book 1” of Du 
Brau, The Romance of Lutheranism in Cali- 
fornia; C. P. H., St. Louis, 1959, 280 pages. 


15 Der Lutheraner 84, 261 (1928). 


1863, and published Feb. 1, 1864, 
makes no mention of Ebert, nor does 
the editor add that there was now 
a co-worker beside Buehler in Cali- 
fornia. Were our workers forgotten 
by the mother church once they had 
crossed the continent? 

So it would seem, for in a letter 

written fifty years afterwards, in 
1917, Pastor Ebert stated: 
Sacramento was my first field of labor, 
but I had to work there under most 
dificult circumstances. I also served 
Stockton and Petaluma. Travel in 
California fifty years ago was very 
slow and hazardous, and it cost much 
money. Besides, one had no assurance 
of support. They put you in that 
country and said, “See how you can 
get along.” The need was often great 
so that for food there was little more 
than the crumbs that fell from the 
table. But the only cause of my leav- 
ing that work was that I allowed my- 
self to be persuaded to take the place 
of our beloved sainted Pastor Buehler, 
for nine months, in San Francisco.1® 


There are those who suggest that 
Buehler’s silence regarding his sub- 
stitute during the critical time is his 
own peculiar mantle of charity which 
he spread over that unhappy period. 
Others believe that it was Synod’s 
unconcern for the great West and 
its lack of understanding and reli- 


able information about life along the 


16 Letter of C. F. Ebert to Carl Ficken- 
scher, Sacramento; dated Shawano, Wis., 
June 19, 1917.— The Ebert file in the Cal- 
ifornia and Nevada District Archives also 
contains a newspaper notice from the col- 
umns of the Petaluma Journal and Argus, 
Vol. X, No. 41, page 2, col. 1 (Nov. 24, 
1864) : “Religious Notice = Ray, 

Ebert, missionary of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, will preach in the German language, 
on Sunday, Nov. 27, at Half past 10 o'clock, 
A.M., in Masonic Hall, Phenix Block, Peta- 


luma.” 
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Pacific that caused them to send an 


; 


inexperienced candidate on a heart- 


breaking errand without assurances 


of material support. True, Buehler, 


too, had been young and inexperi- 
enced, but he hailed from Baltimore, 
and the port city on the Patapsco 
had its full share of errant humanity 
as well as the City by the Golden 
Gate. Besides, he knew his way 
around the Anglo-American, Eng- 
lish-speaking world. Pomerania, on 
the other hand, already at that time 
had a worldwide reputation for 
a people of firm, unbending princi- 
ples of moral and religious purity. 
If the Puritans had not come from 
Plymouth, they would have come 
from Pomerania. Rural Wisconsin 
also was fairly civilized by this time, 
and a well-ordered orthodox Lu- 
theranism was building upon the 
firm foundations which are its 
strength in Wisconsin today. 

Perhaps it was asking too much 
to send a sheltered soul out into 
“Helldorado.”!" The tragic fact is 
that during Buehler’s prolonged ab- 
sence mutual relations in the San 
Francisco congregation deteriorated 
disastrously. 


In 1876 Buehler obtained another 


unexpected co-worker, a man who 


17 Rudyard Kipling found that San Fran- 


cisco has “only one drawback, ’tis hard to 


leave.” As he departs, looking for a living 
by literature, he goes “with regrets for the 
pleasant places left behind, for the men who 
were so clever, and the women who were so 
witty, for the dives, the beer halls, the bucket 
shops, and the poker hells where humanity 
was going to the Devil with shouting and 
laughter and song and the rattle of dice- 
boxes.” Cf. the Federal Writers’ Project 
Almanac for Thirty-Niners, San Francisco, 
1938, p. 59. 


fh 


came suddenly and just as mysteri- 


ously vanished from the California 
scene. He was Pastor Conrad 
Dreves, in California and Nevada 
from September 1876 to the end of 
1879, when he, unheralded, disap- 
pears from the Western scene. He 
made neat and methodical parish 
entries in a magnificent, leather- 
bound, gilt-stamped parish register. 
He had purchased the book as 
“Kirchenbuch der Deutschen Evan. 
Luth. St. Johannes-Gemeinde, San 
Francisco 1878” as the gold imprint 
shows. The book has 400 pages of 
the finest ruled and watermarked 
writing paper, a white stock to last 
at least 200 years. According to the 
bookseller’s coded price the book 
must have cost about $11.30. It is 
a de luxe volume published by the 
Protestant Episcopal Book Society 
of New York in 1867. This edition, 
the sixth, carries the Greek motto: 
ta idia modpata xahet xat’ Svopa, 
“He calls His own sheep by name.” 

As to entries, alas, the first 16 
pages set aside for parish history are 
left totally blank. 

The family register, which fol- 
lows, shows that Dreves began to 
canvass San Francisco on June 19, 
1878. He started on Francisco Street 
and then generally canvassed the 
North Beach district. Apparently 
he entered every Protestant family 
which accepted his ministrations, 
among them a Claus F. Wessel, 
a San Francisco stock broker, and 
one Gaetano Bacigalupi, melter in 
the refiner’s department of the U. S. 
Mint in San Francisco. 

In the baptismal register his first 
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entries date from Sept. 26, 1876, 
a report of six baptisms administered 
in Reno. Next there are baptismal 
entries from San Jose (Nov. 19, 
1876), Los Angeles, Forest Hill, 
Placer County (Dec. 16, 1876), 
Pleasanton, Livermore, Canyon City, 
and Weaverville in Trinity County 
(June 1876). Dreves signs himself 
“Traveling missionary pastor among 
the Germans of California, Nevada, 
and other States.” There are no 
further entries until Nov. 4, 1877, 
and from that date he signs himself: 
“Pastor of the German Ev. Lutheran 
St.-John’s Church, Green Street, 
San Francisco.” His last baptismal 
entry is dated Oct. 5, 1879. 

The sections on Confirmations 
and Offerings are left entirely blank. 
Most likely, any offerings were used 
to defray his expenses, for the only 
other support he received came from 
St. Paulus Church. 

Only 28 communions are regis- 
tered. Of these eight took place at 
a service in Central Hall in San 
Jose on Jan. 14, 1877. There were 
also two sick communions. 

Twelve communed on Nov. 4, 
1877, and Dreves remarks: “First 
celebration of the Lord’s Supper in 
St. John’s Church, Green Street, San 
Francisco.” The last Communion 
entry was on Good Friday, April 19, 
1878, with but two guests at the 
Lord’s Table. 

His first marriage entry is dated 
Feb. 20, 1877, and the wedding took 
place at 811 Eleventh Street in Oak- 
land (Hermann Bartholdt and 
Christine Jessen). The first mar- 
riage at St. John’s Church on Green 


Street was that of John W. Ricks of 
Eureka, Humboldt County, on 
Oct. 9, 1877. On New Year’s Day 
1879 Pastor Dreves was in Ferndale 
and solemnized the marriage of — 
Nicholas Weiland and Catherine | 
Johnson, both Ferndale residents. 
Witness was Emil Mueller. The 
name, both of father and son, fig- 
ured for many years on the Saint 
Mark’s parish register in Ferndale. 
Last marriage entry: July 20, 1879. 

The section on Burials lists 25 fu- 
nerals between Oct. 17, 1877, and 
July 7, 1879. Interesting are the 
places of burial where Dreves ofh- 
ciated: one in Livermore, three in 
Laurel Hill Cemetery, four in the 
Masonic Cemetery, and the remain- 
ing 17 were in the Odd Fellows’ 
Cemetery. Of the somewhat vague 
causes of death given, were: child- 
birth, measles, diphtheria, suicide, 
and a victim of drowning. 

Dreves’ Reformation Day pamph- 
let is a booklet of 48 pages, poeti- 
cally entitled Eine Deutsche Refor- 
mationsfest-Feier an der Kueste des 
Stillen Meeres. 

The pamphlet was printed by the 
California Demokrat in San Fran- 
cisco, 1877, and saw a second edi- 
tion. The work is a curious con- 
glomeration of local publicity, 
church history, and a sermon for 
Reformation Day. This service was 
held on Oct. 28, 1877, and “at 
the customary time for worship, 
7:30 P.M.” The congregation had 
only Sunday school in the morning: 
9 o’clock. Dreves tells us that the 
altar service was conducted accord- 
ing to the Hanoverian and Bavarian 
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liturgies 
' churches. In this service he installed 
- himself, as he reports (p. 9): “After 
the congregation had confessed its 
- Christian faith by a threefold Amen 
after each of the three articles, and 
after the singing of the festival 
_ hymn (‘A Mighty Fortress,’ Ep.) the 
- newly elected Pastor Conrad Dreves 
himself performed the act of his 
_ own installation into office by a pub- 
' lic reading of the call document ad- 
~ dressed to him by the president of 
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of the German state 


the congregation in the name of the 
latter. This was based upon the 
unanimous choice of the German 
Ev. Luth. St. John’s Congregation.” 
He also reports of his activities 
(p. 9): “During the past year 
{1876} I traveled in Nevada, in 
southern and northern California, in 
Oregon, Washington Territory, and 


British Columbia from place to 


place, from Virginia City to Half 
Moon Bay, from Anaheim to Vic- 
toria, preaching; I stood before hun- 
dreds of Germans. Everywhere 
I was compelled to ask myself: Are 
my people thankful? Have they 
kept faith with true German loyalty 
and faithfulness... . My beloved 
German people, so richly blessed by 
Gods 2" 

Dreves had to answer the question 
in the negative. Although he had 


experienced many proofs in his jour- 


neys of “German nobleness of mind, 
German goodness of heart, and gen- 
uine German hospitality,” he never- 
theless found that the god of most 
of them was the “heartless, faithless 
Dollar.” He deplores their domi- 


nant materialism; not even a Bible 


did they bring with them from Ger- 
many! 

An extreme and exaggerated Ger- 
man nationalism is evident in this 
sermon. Then, too, on page 36 of 
this sermon occurs a strange remark: 
“We don’t need to preach Christ, 
not everyone has a call to do this; 
we don’t have to make many words 
about Him. The best witness of 
Jesus Christ is a sincere, righteous, 
honest, Christian walk of life, with- 
out ostentation, striving to become 
ever more like Him... .” 

Perhaps this emphasis on an out- 
ward manifestation of Christianity, 
coupled with his hyper-German na- 
tionalism, accounts for the sudden, 
unexplained, unheralded disappear- 
ance of Dreves and his congregation 
from the California scene. 

Finally, we learn from the pamph- 
let that the following organized the 
short-lived congregation on Oct. 22: 


George Pape, president 

Ernst A. Goetze, vice-president 

Louis Kracke, recording secretary 

Ferdinand Schoellhorn, financial secre- 
tary 

John Wessell, treasurer 

John Luehrs, Diederich Gerken, F. 

Wm. Appiarius, Friedr. L. Pape, 

Henry Wreden, Harm Alpen, Adolph 

Barthold, and Herman Buettner, or- 

ganist.1* 


The last name is of interest, for 
this was the same music teacher 
Buettner, who so cordially welcomed 
J. M. Buehler upon his arrival in 
1860 at Greenwich Street. Could 
this have been the last flickering up 
of the old Greenwich Street group, 


18 A copy of the pamphlet is in the Cali- 
fornia and Nevada District Archives. 
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the “First German Lutheran 
Church,” which did not go along 
to Geary Street in 1863? 

At one o’clock in the morning, 
April 21, 1880, Louis Wagner, “Sec- 
ond pastor of St. Paulus, and Mis- 
sionary,” arrived in San Francisco. 
Rev. Wagner worked in California 
with great success; he was a very 
gifted man. It was no little shock 
for the church and the brethren in 
California when Louis Wagner left 
on July 1, 1883, ostensibly for a va- 
cation in the East, but he did not 
return. On the contrary, he resigned 
from the ministry. The case of 
Louis Wagner remains a strange and 
unsolved one.” 

Available materials on Louis 
Wagner furnish no definite reasons 
for his resignation, which must be 
considered a loss to the church. The 
Missouri Synod report of 1884, page 
31, merely states that Wagner re- 
signed. Wagner became editor of 
the German nonsynodical papers the 
Abendschule and Rundschau, and 
never. again served the church in 
an official capacity. 

A final sad aftermath was the way 
in which Wagner’s call to St. Paulus 
was terminated. On July 1, 1883, 
the congregation had given its as- 
sistant pastor two months’ vacation. 
He not only failed to return from 
this temporary absence, but neither 
did he notify the congregation that 
he intended to stay away perma- 
nently. Finally, in February 1884, 
a letter from him arrived, and Bueh- 


19 The detailed account of the author in 
ms. of Wagner’s relations with the conference 
has been omitted here. — Ep. 


ler reported, “St. Paulus Congrega- 
tion has resolved to return the letter, 
which L. Wagner had sent, as an 
unworthy document. A copy has 
been made of it and transmitted to 
the President of the Western Dis- 
trict with the declaration that the 
congregation considers its relation- 
ship to Wagner terminated.””° 

Another Lutheran pioneer in Cali- 
fornia was the Rev. Gottlieb Hoern- 
icke, who appeared in the state in 
1877. He worked alone and inde- 
pendently without seeking contact 
with J. M. Buehler and Louis Wag- 
ner. Hoernicke was born in Pots- 
dam, Prussia, Aug. 4, 1831. He 
graduated from Brunn’s mission 
house in Steeden, Hesse-Nassau, in 
1862. In St.Louis he entered the 
practical division of the seminary 
and graduated in 1863. His first 
charge was at Edgerton, Ohio. His 
wanderings began early, for in 1867 
he served in Indiana, in Minnesota 
in 1868, in Wisconsin in 1870, and 
at Nashville, Ill, in 1875. Here, in 
1877, two children were killed by 
lightning, and to get away forever 
from electric storms he went to Cali- 
fornia with an ill and despondent 
wife. 

Their first residence was Pleas- 
anton, and Hoernicke made a living 
as an itinerant preacher in a new 
country. He had no call and no 
guaranteed financial support. Hence 


he established a preaching circuit for 


himself and covered an extensive 
area. He kept no records, but there 
are traces of his trips in Sacramento, 


20 California Concordia Conference Min- 
utes, p.81 (March 4, 1884). 
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the San Joaquin Valley, and even 
Carson Valley in Nevada. From 


about 1880 to 1883 he lived in 
Placerville and preached there also. 
By carrying on his work without ever 
calling on Buehler, or checking with 
him, he eventually came into conflict 
with Louis Wagner and his work in 
the San Joaquin Valley and the Sac- 
ramento Valley.” 

The independent Hoernicke was 
a perennial problem to the Cali- 
fornia Concordia Conference and 
also to the larger Pacific Conference, 
which included our workers in the 
Northwest and pastors of other 
synods. For seven years he ignored 
invitations to attend the conferences 
and to introduce himself. For several 
sessions during 1883 and 1884 the 
two conferences discussed the ques- 
tion: “What to do about Hoer- 
nicke?” On April 10, 1883, it was 
resolved to write to the President of 
the Western District: “What is 
Hoernicke’s relation to our Synod’s 
work in California?” and “What is 
our relation to him?” 

Rev. Julius F. Biltz, President of 
the Western District from 1875 to 
1891, answered but made no recom- 
mendations: “The Synod has not 
sent him out. No group has called 
him.” With this explanation, but no 


help, the conference brethren dis- 


cussed Brother Hoernicke’s qualifi- 
cations with a view to finding a place 
for him. Their disappointment: “He 
doesn’t know English! For 20 years 
he is in this country, and he has not 
bothered to learn the English lan- 


21 Minutes of Jan. 20, 1881. 


guage. This proves him too imprac- 


tical for work in California.” 


At last, in 1884, Hoernicke rec- 
ognized the California Concordia 


Conference. The minutes of Feb. 12, 


1884, mention that Hoernicke re- 
quested that he be given a call. In 
1885 he received a call to Creston, 
San Luis Obispo County. Buehler 
asked his Vice-President George 
Runkel to install Hoernicke. It was 
a rough trip for Runkel, first by 
steamer from Los Angeles to Port 
San Luis, then by narrow-gauge rail- 
way, and the last lap of fourteen 
miles by bumpy stagecoach. 

_ After four years Hoernicke moved 
to the Sonoma Valley. From here he 
tried to serve a congregation in 
Santa Rosa under complicated cit- 
cumstances. He “accepts” the charge 
from a Lutheran pastor not of the 
Missouri Synod and without refer- 
ence to its Mission Board. The con- 
ference is resentful. In 1899 we are 
told, “Pastor Hoernicke has been 
driven out of Santa Rosa.” ” Hoern- 
icke lived in retirement until 1903, 
the year of his death, at the home 
of his son, the widely respected Pas- 
tor Samuel Hoernicke in Fresno. 


Western Lutherans were amazed 
to hear a speaker at the San Fran- 
cisco convention of the Missouri 
Synod [1959] tell them that “Biltz 
was the father of the Lutheran 
Church in California,” because he 


22 The Lutherische Botschafter, 1899, 
p. 70, has a report by Rev. J. W. Theiss: “In 
den vorhergehenden 12 Jahren waren 8 deut- 
sche Prediger gekommen und gegangen. 
Unser lieber Mitbruder, der alte P. Hoernicke 
in Fresno, war hier in unverantwortlicher 
Weise vertrieben worden.” 
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urged the establishment of St. Paul’s 
College at Concordia, Mo., where 
Biltz held a pastorate. This is an 
example of how myths originate 
over history. The work on the West 
Coast was of course well under way 
for over twenty years when St. Paul’s 
was founded in 1884. Moreover, the 
college was only a high school until 
1904, and the first graduate to come 
from Concordia, Mo., to California 
was Fred Leimbrock, who came to 
San Diego in 1906. 

However, the speaker could have 
made a point of fact instead of 
fantasy. President Biltz was the 
father of Clara Wyneken, the 
Southern California “Synodalmut- 
ter,’ wife of Pastor Martin L. 
Wyneken, pioneer pastor in South- 
ern California. She was born in 
Cape Girardeau County, Missouri, 
in 1851, when Biltz was pastor at 
Dissen, Mo., and she came to Los 
Angeles with her ailing husband in 
1880. This marked the beginning of 
the Lutheran Church, any Lutheran 
church work, in the southern section 


of the Golden State. 


Actually the story begins in San 
Francisco once more. The Lu- 
theraner, issue of March 1, 1880, 
printed the following change of ad- 
dress: “M. L. Wyneken, 953 Mis- 
sion Street, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia.” This was the parsonage of 
J. M. Buehler. Martin L. Wyneken, 
his brother-in-law, had resigned his 
pastorate in Cincinnati, Ohio, be- 
cause of a disabling throat condition, 
and J. M. Buehler had advised him 
to seek improvement in the milder 
climate of the southern city. Later 


events were to prove that Father 
Buehler sent Wyneken south on an 
exploratory trip as well as a means 
to improve his health. The Dec. 15, 
1880, issue of the Lutheraner 
brought Wyneken’s new address: — 
“Box 949, Los Angeles, California.” 
Despite his physical ailments 
Wyneken was well aware of the im- 
portant developments taking place — 
in Southern California. Not only © 
did he gather a few Lutherans for 
reading services and family devo- 
tions, but he also interested himself 
in real estate developments on some 
lands of the famous Santa Anita 
Ranch. He planned to settle a colony 
of Lutherans at Sierra Madre, and 
with this in mind he became an effec- 
tive press agent for the Southland. 
Wyneken published several descrip- 
tive articles in the Rundschau and 
the Abendschule. As a result sev- 
eral Lutheran families from Saint 
Louis took up residence in Los 
Angeles in 1881 and 1882 and 
noticeably strengthened the mission- 
ary efforts of Pastor Wyneken. 
The colonization project in the 
Sierra Madre foothills did not ma- 
terialize. Lutheran prospects were 
characteristically cautious and slow 
to move. Wyneken did get around, 
however, for he found Lutheran set- 
tlers on the subdivided lands of the 
Rancho Santiago de Santa Ana, pat- 


ticularly at the present town of 


Orange, then still part of Los 
Angeles County. A Lutheran friend, 
Julius Schmidt, took him around in 
his buckboard, and at one time 
Wyneken even hired a cart and an 
old gray donkey to take him out as 
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far as Palmdale. Although his phys- 
ical condition did not allow him to 
provide these groups with regular 
services, he nevertheless visited them 
and encouraged them to seek event- 
ual congregational organization. 

Thus it happened, when our Lu- 
theran work in Southern California 
began that Wyneken became the 
pioneer in the South, and gave 
impetus to the simultaneous estab- 
lishment of two Lutheran congrega- 
tions, St. John’s in Orange and Trin- 
ity in Los Angeles. 

Until 1887 California was a part 
of the Western District of the 
Synod. The California and Oregon 
District was organized on Sept. 21 
of that year. This District still exists 
in the California and Nevada Dis- 


In conclusion a few data on other 
church bodies and other Lutheran 
synods: In 1849 San Francisco had 
an established church of the follow- 
ing denominations: Congregational, 
Baptist, Methodist, and Presby- 
terian. The American Bible Society 
established a branch in San Fran- 
cisco as early as 1850 and retained 
the same agent for 20 years. 

In 1849 a Lutheran pastor, a grad- 
uate of Goettingen University, ar- 
rived in San Francisco. He was Fred 
H. Mooshake. He was not sent by 
any synod, and probably followed 
the trend west during the Gold 


23 A graphic portrayal of this development 
will show the California and Nevada District 
(until 1899 known as California and Oregon) 
as a branch of the Western District. The 
Oregon and Washington (now Northwest) , 
and the Southern California Districts are 
branches off the first Pacific Coast district. 


Rush. A “German Ev. Lutheran 


Church” on Sutter Street in 1856 is 


listed as his project. On June 12, 
1860, Pastor Mooshake resigned his 
charge, and the orphaned group te- 
quested the services of J. M. Buehler 
when he arrived three months later. 
Thus Buehler carried on the first Lu- 
theran church work on record in San 
Francisco, and St. Paulus can claim 
as well as St. Mark’s that its antece- 
dents go back as far as 1849." 


The first Norwegian Lutheran 
pastor in San Francisco was the Rev. 
A. W. Hvistendahl of the Norske 
Synode. He came in 1870 and be- 
came a friend and admirer of Bueh- 
ler.” It was due to Buehletr’s corres- 
pondence with the Norwegian Synod 
that this work was begun. The first 
pastor of the Hauge Synod in Cali- 
fornia was Rev. J. Telleen, who 
arrived in 1882. Dr. Telleen organ- 
ized Ebenezer Evangelical Lutheran 
Church on Aug. 10, 1882, at 890 
Mission Street in San Francisco. 
This became the first congregation 
of the Augustana Synod.** On 
Aug. 11, 1882, Pastor Telleen visited 
the California Concordia Conference 
in session at Zion, Oakland. Pastors 
J. M. Buehler, J. H. Theiss, and 
Louis Wagner were the other pastors 
present. 


The first pastor of the Danish 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in San 


24 Dr. George Dorn, One 
Golden Years. San Francisco, 1949. 

25 R. T. Du Brau, The Romance of Lu- 
theranism in California, p. 32. 

26 “Uniting for Christ,” Synodical Pro- 
gram, National Lutheran Council, San Fran- 
cisco, 1949, p. 13. 


Hundred 
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Francisco was the Rev. Anders H. 
Jensen, 1898. The Pacific District 
of the United Ev. Luth. Church was 
organized in the fall of 1900, but its 
oldest congregation in California, 
Immanuel at Easton, was organized 
on Dec. 2, 1888.7" 

The work of the United Lutheran 
Church officially began in California 
with the work that led to the First 
(English) Lutheran Church on 
Geary Street in San Francisco. 
Work began in February 1886, and 
the congregation was organized on 
June 18 with 39 charter members. 
_ The following year, on Jan. 2, 1887, 
the First (English) Lutheran Church 
of Los Angeles was organized. This 
was seven years after the Missouri 
Synod missionaries had begun work 
in Southern California.”* 

Today the American Lutheran 
Church (formerly Ohio Synod) is 
also well represented in California. 
The earliest work recorded by the 
Ohio Synod was begun at Mon- 
rovia, Calif., in 1892 by Rev. F. W. 
Seeger.” 

Lately, also the Joint Synod of 
Wisconsin and Other States has en- 
tered the California field. Until 
about 1957 the Wisconsin Synod 
confined itself to the state of Ari- 
zona. This situation dates back to 
a gentlemen’s agreement effected be- 
tween Rev. Gustav Harders of the 


27 Geo. Dorn, op. cit.; and “Uniting for 
Christ,” p. 27. 

28 J. E. Hoick, The Fruitage of Fifty 
Years, 1941, pp. 28, 30. 

29 “Uniting for Christ,” p. 10. 


Wisconsin Synod’s Indian Missions 
and the Mission Board of the Cali- 
fornia and Nevada District fifty 
yeats ago, and since then renewed. 
At that time the workers of the Wis- 
consin Synod pleaded with the 
Southern California Mission Board 
of the Missouri Synod to remain out 
of Arizona in order to strengthen 
their own work. When new re- 
quests for services were made on the 
Missouri Synod by members of that 
synod in Arizona, the Southern Cali- 
fornia District again recognized the 
agreement and promised to stay out 
of Arizona. This was in 1940.” 
The lure of gold has brought 
many Lutherans, and eventually the 
Lutheran Church to California. 
A hundred years ago, adventurous 
Lutherans preparing to go to Cali- 
fornia were sometimes threatened 
with church discipline. But to the 
metallic lure was coupled the other 
gold of the ground, petroleum, and 
the golden orange and citrus culture. 
The churches did their part in bring- 
ing order and decency into the 
pioneer country. Settlers came, and 
especially the Central States with 
their stronger Lutheran contingents 
have brought people to these shores 
for pastoral pursuits, and the -Lu- 
theran Church by the grace of God 
has become a mighty force of saving 


health to this Western land on the 


Pacific. 


39 Southern California District News, 
Dec. 1, 1940. The entire story of the Arizona 
agreement is documented on pp. 143—147 of 
The Romance of Lutheranism in California. 
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The roots of Lutheran secondary 
education in Chicago can perhaps be 
traced into the 19th century when, 
toward the end of the 1890s, the 
“Evangelical Lutheran Associated 
Young Men’s Societies” organized 
for the avowed purpose of “keeping 
young Lutherans in our midst and in 
proper surroundings on Christian 
social and athletic matters.” Within 
a decade another group, the “Con- 
cordia League” (organized 1907) 
made the cause of Lutheran higher 
education its specific objective and 


* Miss Elsa M. Birkner has been asso- 
ciated w.th Luther Institute and then with 
Luther High School North since 1922 as 
teacher of American History and German. 
As a trained historian she records many events 
which she herself witnessed in the develop- 
ment of a significant movement in Chicago 
Lutheranism. 


Luther Institute, 120 N. Wood St., 
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Lutheran Secondary Education in Chicago 
By ELSA M. BIRKNER * 


for this purpose appointed a com- 
mittee on March 11, 1907, to study 
the matter of establishing a Lu- 
theran high school in Chicago. 
Pastors and teachers were apprised 
of this development and invited to 
a meeting on May 27, 1907, for the 
election of a board of directors. 
With the election of this first board 
of directors and the formation of 
various committees among its mem- 
bers the necessary spadework for the 
establishment of a Lutheran high 
school had been done; work in spe- 
cific areas could now be undertaken. 
An application to the state of Illinois 
for a charter for the proposed Lu- 
theran high school in Chicago was 
granted Aug. 6, 1908. (According 
to the account of the history of Lu- 


Chicago. The home of Missouri Synod Lutheran 
secondary education in Chicago from 1916 to 1952 
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ther Institute as found in its earliest 
Bulletins of Information, the Secre- 
tary of State issued the charter in- 
corporating Luther Institute on 
Sept. 11, 1908.) A campaign for 
$50,000 was inaugurated; a location 
for the school was found in the 
school building of First Immanuel 
Church at Marshfield Avenue and 
12th Street. On March 6, 1909, 
Rev. W. C. Herrmann, who was at 


W. C. Hermann, B. A. 


First President of Luther Institute, 
Chicago, 1909—1926 


that time doing graduate work at 
Chicago University, was called as 
principal of the school. When a sec- 
ond faculty member, Mr. David 
Chase, had been called and class- 
room space was ready, it was possible 
to take the long-awaited step — the 
opening of Luther Institute. 

On April 14, 1909, Luther Insti- 
tute opened its doors to teachers and 
students. It is of interest to note 
that all of the 66 students belonged 


to the seventh and eighth grades and 
therefore entered the Preparatory 
Department which had been desig- 
nated for pupils entering from paro- 
chial schools whose grades termi- 
nated at the sixth- or seventh-grade 
level. This department was con- 
tinued for a number of years. 

During the summer academic and 
commercial departments were added, 
additional teachers engaged, and 
preparation for an evening school 
was begun; provision was also made 
for conducting a summer school the 
following year. At this point it may 
well be said that Lutheran secondary 
education was firmly launched. 

Enrollment increased rapidly. By 
1912 (the number of students hav- 
ing reached 154) the board was con- 
fronted with the problem of expan- 
sion or curtailment. Prayerfully and 
wisely the members chose to go for- 
ward and erect a new building. Since . 
such an undertaking would be too 
large a project for the Concordia 
League, the latter was persuaded to 
relinquish its rights to the Lutheran 
congregations of Chicago. At a 
meeting on June 4, 1913, ownership 
was formally surrendered and an 
application for a new charter made 
in the name of the newly founded 
association to be known as the Lu- 
ther Institute Association of Chi- 
cago. 

Plans for the location and erec- 
tion of the school proceeded rapidly. 
A suitable, centrally located site was 
found at Wood and Maypole 
Streets; plans for a campaign for 
funds were made; in July 1915 the 
contract was signed; on Sept. 19, 
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1915, the cornerstone was laid. On 
Aug. 27, 1916, the dedication of the 
building took place in the presence 
of an estimated assembly of 5,000 
persons. The speakers on this occa- 
sion were Rev. Leo Schmidtke of | 
Chicago and Rev. Jacob W. Miller 
of Fort Wayne, Ind. Luther Insti- 
tute in a home of its own had be- 
come a reality and was ready to open 
its doors when school began in Sep- 
tember 1916. 

For a decade and a half the his- 


tory of Luther Institute became one 


of expansion in many areas. The 


number of students increased 
steadily, resulting in a corresponding 
inctease of faculty members. Two 
new departments — Home Econom- 
ics and Electrical — were added, and 
earlier departments were enlarged. 
An addition for a machine shop was 
built in 1918. In 1921 the school 
became accredited with the North 
Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools and has con- 
tinued this status uninterruptedly to 
the present time. 

By 1923 the increase in students 
began to strain the facilities of the 
school. To meet this problem the 
association decided to open a branch 
school in Englewood, on Chicago’s 
South Side. Under the successive 
principalship of Rev. J. C. Anderson 
(19241926) and Mr. Carl H. 
Scaer (1926—1931) this school 
flourished until 1931, when it was 
discontinued because of the inability 
to provide a suitable modern school 
building. 

In 1926 Rev. Herrmann accepted 
a call to Northwestern College, 
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Watertown, Wis. As his successor 
the board elected Rev. Anderson, 
who had been with Luther Institute 
since 1911. 

During the remainder of the 1920s 
the school continued its onward pro- 
gress. Enrollment increased, reach- 
ing about 350 in 1930 despite the 
fact that Englewood Luther Institute 
drew off South Side students. Phys- 
ical changes within the school 
improved facilities for increased eflic- 
iency. The science room was en- 


larged and newly equipped in 1927, 


library facilities were increased, the 


domestic art room was equipped with 
modern appliances, and the drawing 
department was enlarged. 

Changes in academic trends also 
occurred. Increasing numbers of stu- 
dents graduated from the four-year 
academic or commercial courses in- 
stead of leaving at the completion 


John C. Anderson, M. A., B. D. 


Second President of Luther Institute, 
Chicago, 1927—1943 
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of shorter courses. Owing to the in- 
creasing number of teachers parallel 
classes with the possibility of more 
efficient grouping were conducted. 


Outside of the school walls several 
movements now began to spread 
ideas of Lutheran secondary educa- 
tion. In 1927 the former alumni 
organization, which had been active 
shortly after the erection of the new 
building but had been lying dor- 
mant, was recalled into active life 
and entered upon a program of great 
activity in furthering the good of its 
_alma mater and spreading the ideals 
of Christian education. In 1928 a 
paper known as the Voice of Luther 
began to be issued by the board for 
the purpose of disseminating infor- 
mation pertaining to the school. In 
1929 the matter of Christian higher 
education was brought to the atten- 
tion of the Northern Illinois Dis- 
trict, and a resolution was presented 
to encourage congregations to build 
Christian high schools. 

After a decade and a half of prog- 
ress and expansion the depression of 
the ’30s made itself felt in the life 
and activities of Luther Institute. 
Enrollment of students decreased, 
necessitating in turn a correspond- 
ingly smaller number of teachers. It 
became increasingly difficult to raise 
funds to carry on the most vital ac- 
tivities of the school. Englewood Lu- 
ther Institute closed its doors, and 
further improvements within the 
main school had to cease. In spite 
of these often heart-rending draw- 
backs Luther Institute was able to 
keep its doors open, to maintain its 
standards for continued accredita- 


tion, and to retain an optimistic 
vision for the future. j 

With the end of the depression 
and the uprise of material prosperity 
coincident with the Second World 
War the history of the school be- 
comes once again one of progress 
and eventual expansion. The num- 
ber of students increased steadily, 
the faculty enlarged, and the finan- 
cial situation steadied. 

In 1943, after having guided the 
school through both the depression 
years and into the returning era of 
prosperity, Rev. Anderson resigned 
the principalship. Rev. Carl S. 
Meyer, registrar and professor at 
Bethany Lutheran College, Man- 
kato, Minn., was called and took 
over the leadership of the school in 
October of that year. 

Many factors played a part in the 
rise of enthusiasm for the expansion 
of Lutheran secondary education 
which became noticeable around the 
middle of the 1940s. The release 
from the tensions of war, thankful- 
ness to God for the end of its 
scourge, a desire to pay in a tangible 
manner a tribute to our youth who 
had given their lives were some 
which, under the leadership of able 
men, brought about a determined 
effort for expansion. 

‘In 1945 The Lutheran High 
School Association of Greater Chi- 
cago was organized for the purpose 
of building Lutheran high schools in 
the Chicago area. The following 
year the association conducted a 
fund-raising drive and appointed 
a committee to search for a suitable 
site. The committee consisted of 
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The Board of Trustees of Luther Institute in 1934 at the time of its 25th anniversary 
Seated from left to right: A. Hoffmann, the Rev. Theo. Siemon, Theo. Doering, Otto 
C. Tamm, Prof. O. F. Rusch, Wm. Seehausen, the Rev. A. Bartling, Dr. M. Leininger 


Standing from left to right: 
E. Miller, Judge Paul Witt. 
Prof. Walter Kraeft, Dr. Albert 
G. Merkens, and Rev. Carl S. Meyer. 
In 1947 the purchase of a 20-acte site 
at Kedzie Avenue and 87th Street 
was approved, and ground dedica- 
tion services were held on June 6, 
1948. * 
Several noteworthy events marked 
the year 1951 in the progress made 
by the southern district toward its 
goal. A fund-raising campaign was 
undertaken; in April, Mr. Walter 
F. Steinberg, principal of St. Luke’s 
Christian Day School of Chicago, 
was called as principal of the pro- 
posed new school; the cornerstone- 
laying ceremony took place on 


C. Helmkamp, P. Huxhold, G. Warnke, R. Strutz, 


Absent: the Rev. G. Elbert 


April 29, 1951. At the opening of 
the first academic year in September 
1951 about 150 students on the 9th 
and 10th grade levels enrolled. Since 
the building was not completed, they 
were housed at Our Redeemer 
Church (Rev. Luther Schuessler, 
pastor) and St. Stephen’s Lutheran 
School (Rev. Oscar Fedder, pastor) . 
On March 11, 1952, the new build- 
ing was ready for occupancy, and 
on June 9, 1952, formal dedication 
took place. 

Rapidly increasing enrollment ne- 
cessitated expansion after two years. 
Again a fund-raising campaign was 
conducted, and a building committee 
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began work on the completion unit. 
On April 17, 1955, the cornerstone 
was laid, and a year later, April 22, 
1956, Luther High School South 
witnessed the dedication of its addi- 
tion. 

While the southern district of the 
association was catrying on its work 
toward the erection and completion 
of its regional high school, condi- 
tions at Luther Institute began to 
make a program of expansion im- 
perative in the northern area. En- 
rollment neared the 700 mark, neces- 
sitating the opening of branch 
schools for freshmen at Trinity 
School for one year (1947—48) and 
at Christ School (Austin) for four 
years (1947—51). The degeneration 
of the neighborhood and the expan- 
sion of the metropolitan area made it 
advisable to relocate Luther Institute, 
and plans began to be formulated to 
that end. 

Events succeeded each other 
swiftly. In 1949 a 10-acre site was 
acquired at Berteau and Major Ave- 
nues on the northwest side of the 
city. At a meeting of delegates of 
both the Luther Institute Association 
and the Lutheran High School Asso- 
ciation, held April 27, 1949, it was 
decided to amalgamate, the merger 
to become effective July 1, 1949, and 
Luther Institute to maintain its 
identity. Greater co-ordination in 
all areas of the work of the associa- 
tion was achieved when, in 1950, 
Rev. Carl S. Meyer became acting 
superintendent of the association, 
occupying that position until the in- 
stallation of Dr. H. J. Boettcher as 
superintendent on May 1, 1952. 


On July 1, 1959, Mr. Louis A. 
Menking was elevated to the position 
previously held by Dr. Boettcher. 

In 1952 a fund-raising campaign 
was undertaken by the northern dis- 
trict of the association. On July 10 
of that year Luther Institute was 
sold to the city of Chicago for 
$200,000. During the following aca- 
demic year the three upper classes 
were housed in rented quarters at 
28 N. Franklin Street, close to the 
Loop area; freshmen had temporary 
quarters in Holy Cross School. 

Construction of the new school 
proceeded without any delays so that 
the following year, on Sept. 8, classes 
could convene in the new buildings. 
Formal dedication took place on 
Sept. 20, 1953; at this time Luther 
High School North became the suc- 
cessor of Luther Institute, having 
transferred records, traditions, and 
staff of the latter to its new plant. 

In 1954 Dr. Carl S. Meyer ac- 
cepted a call as professor of His- 
torical Theology at Concordia Semi- 
nary, St. Louis, Mo. Mr. Louis 
A. Menking, assistant principal of 
the school for many yeats, was called 
to the principalship as his successor. 

Within a few years enrollment in- 
creased to such an extent that addi- 
tional facilities became necessary. 
Bids for the construction of a com- 
pletion unit were let in the spring 
of 1956; construction got under way 
swiftly, and already on May 26, 
1957, the dedication of the addition 
could take place. 

In the western suburbs, interest in 
the establishment of a Lutheran high 
school was growing in the 1950s. 


ee 
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A 10-acre site in Melrose Park was 
dedicated Oct. 1, 1950; in January 
1953 a fund-raising campaign was 
authorized by the western district of 
the association, and plans were 
drawn for the erection of the school 
building. Ground breaking took 
place Nov. 22, 1953. On Jan. 10, 
1954, Mr. Fred G. Meyer was in- 
stalled as principal of Walther Lu- 
theran High School, the name 
chosen for this school. At first con- 
struction proceeded at a satisfactory 
pace so that the cornerstone-laying 
ceremony took place May 16, 1954. 
Subsequent delays made it impossi- 
ble to hold classes in the new school 
at the beginning of the first academic 
year 1954—55, but temporary quar- 
ters were hospitably provided by 
Grace Lutheran Church and Con- 
cordia Teachers College until after 
several months it became possible to 
move classes to the new school. Soon 
after the beginning of the new year 
the building was completed, and 
dedication ceremonies took place 
Feb. 20, 1955. 

A history of the development of 
Lutheran secondary education in 
Chicago would give but an incom- 
plete picture if it depicted no more 
than physical and numerical prog- 
ress. No one could deny the impres- 
siveness of this picture: enrollment 
increase — 66 to 2,400; faculty in- 
crease — two to 110; administrative 
development — one teacher-principal 
to a superintendent and three prin- 
cipals; plant development — rented 
quarters to three modern high 
schools on 40 acres, valued around 


the $3,000,000 mark. 
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There are, however, other aspects 
which have been vital factors in the 
growth of the Lutheran high school 
movement and which should there- 
fore be included in this account. 

Luther Institute and subsequently 
the three regional high schools have 
always been mindful of their high 
calling to provide Christ-centered in- 
struction for students and have en- 
deavored to increase spiritual growth 
through devotional exercises, religion 
classes, classwork taught in harmony 
with God’s Word, and religion ac- 
tivities clubs. 

Curricular offerings are constantly 
enriched and evaluated to keep 
abreast with the best trends in educa- 
tion. New departments, notably in 
art and music, have been added and 
developed. 

Co-curricular activities are fostered 
so that students may have oppor- 
tunities to discover and develop their 
potentialities in fields other than 
basic subject matter. Student gov- 
ernment has become a recognized 
activity for the furthering of Chris- 
tian leadership. 

A guidance program has become 
an established part of the school 
schedule. Counseling services are 
available to help students solve their 
personal, academic, and vocational 
problems. In connection with the 
guidance services an extensive testing 
program makes it possible for a stu- 
dent to ascertain his aptitudes, 
strengths, and weaknesses and there- 
by shape his course at school and 
later most profitably. This testing 
program has also made it possible to 
institute an acceleration program for 
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those who are able to carry advanced 
work, 

Thus Lutheran secondary educa- 
tion in Chicago stands at the mid- 
way mark of its century of progress. 
Just as the founders could have en- 
visioned but dimly the great progress 
made during the recent decade of 
expansion, we, too, cannot clearly 


foresee developments of the future. 
But even as they were filled with 
trust that God would bless the work 
they had begun, we also are con- 
fident that He will continue to be- 
stow His blessing on the cause of 
Christian education and will give to 
those who carry on the work strength 
and wisdom to meet the future. 


Archivists at the San Francisco Convention. Left to right: The Rev. Carl J. 

Stapf (South Dakota), the Rev. Louis E. Ulmer (Oklahoma), the Rev. Otto 

C. Schulz (Iowa East), the Rev. Theo. DeLaney (California and Nevada), 

and the Rev. August R. Suelflow (Western and Director of Concordia 
Historical Institute) 
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San Francisco Convention Resolutions 


Concordia Historical Institute 


Wrereas, The Concordia His- 
torical Institute has created and 
maintained an interest in the history 
of The Lutheran Church — Missouri 
Synod and led its membership into 
a deeper understanding and appre- 
ciation of it; and 

Wuereas, Under God, the insti- 
tute has instilled into the member- 
ship of Synod a greater sense of 
gratitude to the Lord of the church 
for His many and diverse gifts; and 


Wuereas, The institute has been 
instrumental in stimulating a greater 
love and deeper loyalty for the 
church through its historical collec- 
tion and materials; be it 


Resolved 
1. That we thank God for the 


innumerable blessings of the past, 
both for the leadership which He has 
granted us over the past more than 
100 years and for the countless op- 
portunities He has given us as a 
church; 


2. That we commend the Con- 
cordia Historical Institute, its Board 
of Governors and Directors for their 
faithful services and concern for the 
collecting and proper preservation 
of those materials which show future 
generations the mercies and kind- 
nesses of the Lord of the church; 


s 
3. That we thank all synodical 
boards, commissions, agencies, and 
officers, as well as the many congre- 
gations and individuals who have 
contributed financially and materi- 


ally to the maintenance and exten- 
sion of this work; 

4. That we urge all servants of 
Synod and all others participating 
in the extension of Christ’s kingdom 
through The Lutheran Church — 
Missouri Synod to continue to de- 
posit historical materials, regardless 
of media, in the historical archives, 
library and museum of the institute; 


5. That we urge all congregations 
of Synod as well as its members to 
become members of the institute and 
thereby subscribers to the Concor- 
pid HisroricAL INSTITUTE QUAR- 
TERLY} 

6. That we encourage the Fiscal 
Conference of Synod to give favor- 
able consideration to the budget 
requirements of the institute during 
the next triennium. 


Concordia Historical Institute 
Constitution 


Wuereas, Nothing as yet appears 
in the synodical Handbook telative 
to the Concordia Historical Insti- 
tute, and 

Wuereas, This agency is an im- 
portant atm in the preservation of 
the records and historical data of the 


Synod; be it 
Resolved 


1. That Synod approve the report 
as found on pp. 681—687; 


2. That the entire matter concern- 
ing the Concordia Historical Insti- 
tute be referred to the standing 
Committee on Constitutional Mat- 
ters for inclusion in the Handbook. 
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LLL Support of Microfilm 
Program 


Wuereas, The Lutheran Lay- 
men’s League has continued to sup- 
port and provide the funds for the 
extensive microfilm program of the 
Concordia Historical Institute; and 


Wuereas, This financial support 
has made it possible for the institute 


to build one of the largest Lutheran 


microfilm collections in America; 
and 


Wuereas, This microfilm collec- 
tion enables researchers from all over 


the country to do their essential re- 
search in one place, thus eliminating 
extensive travel; and 

Wuereas, Such microfilm records 
have materially increased the re- 
seatch value of the institute and have 
materially contributed to the fact 
that St.Louis is rapidly becoming 
the Lutheran research center in 
America; be it 

Resolved, That we voice our deep- 
est gratitude to the Lutheran Lay- 
men’s League for its financial sup- 
port and encourage it to continue 
this important subsidy. 


Concordia Historical Institute Triennial Report 
of Services and Activities 


June 20, 1959 


I, FINANCIAL 


1. Synodical appropriation — 


2. LLL microfilm 


3:/ Lotal budget <2. = =a. ae ee 


Il. MEMBERSHIP 


2. Loss 
3. Total 


II. SERVICES RENDERED 


@ottespondence wa ae 


WN 


. Form letters and helps 


IV. COLLECTION 


1, Accessions 
2. Donors 


V. VISITORS 


Research. all) mediayyesses a eee 


1948 1953 1956 1957 1958 
3,500 9,600 13,500 14,500 21,000 
—— S. 91200 7) tsonmeeor 
6,345 12,955 “17,177 “T7875 ze tee 
? Te 65 97 101 
? 157 50 56 50 
961 873 862 901 952 
270 760 2,500 3,500 4,600 
? 723. 1,244 yeia aes 
? 3,900 5,724 4,703 10,846 
1,324 7,871 21,496 50,552 41,486 
? 400 545 693 921 
575 3,250 3,134 6,400 | 7.128 


The Institute’s collection consists of approximately 125,000 manuscripts, and ca. 35,000 


books and pamphlets. 
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Walther Sesquicentennial 
Wuereas, Synod at its 1956 con- 
vention resolved to observe in 1961 
the 150th anniversary of the birth 
of Dr. C. F. W. Walther; and 
Wuereas, The observance of this 
anniversaty should serve to intensify 
the study of the theological contri- 
butions which he made, to deepen 
the loyalty of our Synod to the 
Scripture principles for which he 
stood, and to stimulate the continued 
interest and study in the heritage of 
our church; and 
Wuereas, The program of ob- 
servance proposed by the Sesqui- 
centennial Committee in its report 


Triennial 
- GAR J: 


The Eleventh Triennial Conven- 
tion of Concordia Historical Insti- 
tute met on June 20, 1959, at Saint 
Paulus Lutheran Church, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., the supper-meeting be- 
ginning at 6:30 P.M. 

The meeting was called to order 
by Dr. Arthur C. Repp, president of 
the Institute, who asked those pres- 
ent to introduce themselves. He also 
announced that 52 proxy votes had 
been sent in. He appointed to the 
resolutions committee Pastor F. Ritt- 
hamel and Professors E. Meyer and 
Walter Forster. The elections com- 
mittee appointed consisted of Dr. 
Herman Mayer, Mr. Arthur Thoms, 
and Pastor George Kuechle. 

President Repp gave an overview 
of the purposes of the society in his 
opening remarks, and then presented 
Rev. August R. Suelflow, director of 
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to this convention will serve these 
ends; therefore be it 


Resolved 
1. That the Synod commend the 


committee for its work thus far and 
encourage it to cafry out its pro- 
posed program; 

2. That the Fiscal Conference be 
authorized to make the needed al- 
location during each year of the 
triennium for carrying out the vari- 
ous phases of this program; 


3. That all members of Synod be 
encouraged to observe this anniver- 
sary in the manner suggested by the 
committee. 


Meeting 


STAPF 


the Institute, who stated that the 
growth of the work of the Institute 
is shown by the increase in services 
rendered, money spent, etc. He gave 
a background on the development of 
CHI in 1910 and announced that the 
50th anniversary of the Institute 
would be observed in 1960. He 
stated further that future plans in- 
clude the development of a history 
program for Lutheran school chil- 
dren so that they might obtain a 
deeper insight into the background 
of the church. 

Dr. Richard T. Du Brau, Oak- 
land, related excerpts from his cur- 
rent book on the history of Cali- 
fornia Lutheranism. Dr. Du Brau 
traced the lure of California gold 
and its influence on attracting Lu- 
theran settlers to California. 

In the business meeting the treas- 
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uter’s report was accepted. The fol- 
lowing resolutions were presented 
and adopted: 

That the report of the Board of 
Directors and the officers of Con- 
cordia Historical Institute be te- 
ceived by the membership present 
at the meeting; and 

That the changes authorized for 
the operation of the Institute as a de- 
partment of Synod be adopted by 
the Institute. 


That the membership of the In- 
stitute express its thanks to its presi- 
~ dent, Dr. Arthur C. Repp, and its 
director, Rev. August R. Suelflow, 
for their enlightening reports, and 

That we beseech God’s continued 
blessings upon the work of the In- 
stitute and all of its officers and di- 
rector. 


That the membership of Con- 
cordia Historical Institute approve 
the actions of the officers and board 
in the creation of an editorial board 
to guide in the publication of the 
Institute QUARTERLY. 


That the present officers continue 
to hold office until the new board, 
as per the new organizational plan 
approved by Synod, can take over. 


That we express our thanks to Dr. 
Du Brau for his interesting and en- 
lightening report on the development 
of Lutheranism in California. 

That we thank St. Paulus Church 
for the use of its facilities and the 
ladies’ aid for the delicious meal. 

That we send centennial greetings 


to St. Michael Church, Hahndorf, 
Australia. 


Guests present at the meeting in- 
cluded some from such far-distant 
places as Vancouver, B. C., Formosa, 
and Australia. 


Chapter Elections 


Both the Cleveland and the Saint 
Louis Chapter recently held the 
spring meetings and elected officers 
for the coming year. The Cleveland 
Chapter, which was organized in 
1955, elected the following: Rev. 
Dr. John H. Meyer, president; Mr. 
R. F. Brueggemann, vice-president; 
Mr. Adelbert Mohr, secretary; Miss 
Lydia Frederking, treasurer. — 


Rev. George Kuechle was the fea- 
tured speaker and entitled his ad- 
dress: “Lutheranism in the Deep 
South.” The meeting was termed 
“most interesting and enlightening.” 


St. Louis Lutherans have had a 
chapter since 1942, and this spring 


heard Rev. Walter Fisher speak on 


West Coast Lutheranism. Elections 
presented: Prof. E. E. Foelber, pres- 
ident; Rev. Walter Fisher, vice- 
president; Miss Margaret Graebner, 
secretary; Miss Leona Ellermann, 
treasurer. 


Dr. Martin Luther Geller 


Fifteen years ago the enrollment 
at Dr. Martin Luther College in 
New Ulm, Minn., was 200. At the 
end of the last school year it ex- 
ceeded 500. The story of the 75 
years of existence of this Wisconsin 
Synod school is told in a series of 
six articles in The Northwestern Lu- 


theran by H. Sitz. 
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Archivist Bewie Dead 


A pioneer of the Texas District, 
the author of its history and archivist 
for the past six years, Dr. William 
Henry Bewie, died suddenly on 


Tuesday morning, July 29, 1958. 


Pastor Bewie’s service to the Texas 


Dr. W. H. Bewie 


District antedated its official organ- 
ization. On Oct. 7, 1900, six years 
before the District was organized, he 
entered the ministry of Immanuel 
Church at Copperas Cove, Tex. 

A native of Cleveland, Ohio, he 
was the son of Teacher William 
Henry Bewie and was born Sept. 28, 
1876. After eight years of elemen- 
tary education he attended Con- 
cordia College, Fort Wayne, Ind., 
from 1891 to 1895. In 1900 he grad- 
uated from Concordia Seminary, 
St. Louis, and entered the Texas 
ministry. 

His second parish in Texas was 
at Clifton, where he served Im- 
manuel Church from 1912 to 1921. 
From here he also began work in 
other communities and established 
missions. Archivist Bewie was emi- 
nently suited and well prepared to 
write the fascinating history of the 


Texas District entitled Missouri in 
Texas, which was published in 1952. 

Since 1903 Bewie and others be- 
gan to investigate the possibilities of 
organizing a separate District, which 
came into being in 1906. He not 
only served as a “founding father” 
of the District, but as its Second 
Vice-President from 1921 to 1924. 
Perhaps his greatest influence 
throughout the entire District came 
through his position as Field Secre- 
tary, which function he carried out 
faithfully from 1921 to 1954. In 
1946 he was partly relieved of his 
many duties, but remained particu- 
larly active in Latin American mis- 
sions. He was able to preach fluently 
in Spanish, English, and German, 
and was instrumental in helping 
establish Spanish missions in his Dis- 
trict. Even though he retired in 
1954, he remained active in District 
work, both as a warm friend and 
a counselor. 

We bring the news of this his- 
torian’s death in this journal because 
of his historical activities. Pastor 
Bewie served as Archivist of the 
Texas District from 1952 until the 
time of his death. We glean some 
excerpts from a brief survey he pte- 
pared on the Texas District archives 
for the Fifth Archivists’ and His- 
torians’ Conference, conducted in 
October 1957. At that time Pastor 
Bewie wrote: 


It was decided by the Texas District 
in the 30s to begin archives for papers 
of historical importance. Prof. G. 
Viehweg was the first archivist. The 
archives were begun in a filing cabinet, 
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kept in one of the offices at our little 
Concordia College [Austin, Tex.]. 

. . . late in 1952 the undersigned 
was elected in a meeting of the Board 
of Directors to take over the archives. 
I have been functioning as archivist 
since 1952. In December 1952 I went 
to St.Louis for a session with Rev. 
A. R. Suelflow in order to learn what 
I could about the business of the archi- 
vist. I must say that after this session 
of several hours I was a much better 
archivist than I had been before. 

But I could not give the archives 
my full and undivided attention. The 
first thing I had to do was to go over 
the archives of our Serbin church, 
which was originally Wendish. I had 
to sift the collection of documents. 
Since I know no Wendish, I had to 
find someone who was still sufficiently 
familiar with that language to trans- 
late the most salient documents into 
German. I also transcribed the salient 
German documents, because the papers 
just above 100 years old were very 
brittle and suffered from lack of care. 
This business of looking after the 
archives of the Serbin congregation, 
which fill a drawer in a filing cabinet, 
required the time I could give for two 
years. It is only since then that I could 
give more time to the archives, reg- 
ularly so considered, of the Texas Dis- 
trict. ; 

I function entirely under the Board 
of Directors of the Texas District. 
The Board is very much interested in 
seeing the archives properly housed 
and cared for. I have two filing 
cabinets . . . in the District office, 
and the Board is ready to arrange the 
cabinets for housing . . . sources of 
historical information. I have reduced 
the correspondence of four District 
Presidents, filling almost three and 
a half drawers to about one-half 
drawer. I feel that my first business 
is to get hold of all the historical ma- 
terial obtainable, and then getting 
down to the business of arranging and 
cataloguing it. Having been in the 


ministry in Texas since 1900, the year 
of the Galveston storm, I know just 
about what I ought to look for, 
whether I shall succed in finding it 
or not. 

It is my intention to attend as many 
tegional conferences as I can, after 
I have set up the archives in the main, 
in order to encourage the pastors to 
start congregational archives. But my 
first business must be to gather all the 
historical matter I can get hold of, 
before it is too late. 


This was the ambitious program 
of a man living in retirement at the 
age of 81! Pastor Bewie did yeo- 
man’s work not only in the area of 
accumulating and collecting histori- 
cally important resources, but also in 
the area of compiling and writing 
the history of the church in Texas. 
The only time Pastor Bewie could 
attend the Archivists’ and His- 
torians’ Conference was in 1953, 
when he participated avidly in the 
discussion. His serious determina- 
tion and approach to the work as 
well as his humorous twist always 
added enjoyment to the sessions. 

Dr. Bewie was married to Miss 
Clara Rump on Oct. 4, 1905, at 
Fort Wayne, Ind. The couple was 
blessed with two daughters, Dorothy 
Louise and Clara. A. RS. 


“We join in expressing our grati- 
tude to God for the blessings 
granted our beloved Synod, its Dis- 
tricts, congregations, officers, and 
leaders through Concordia Histori- 
cal Institute.” 


Pastor H. C. Wextp 


former President 
Southern Illinois District 
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President’s Report 
To Concordia Historical Institute 
Assembled in Regular Triennial Meeting at 
St. Paulus Lutheran Church, San Francisco, Calif. 
June 20, 1959 


By the grace of God, Concordia 
Historical Institute has again experi- 
enced a period of continued growth 
during the past triennium, in which 
it was able to serve the purposes for 
which it was organized. The details 
of its service and opportunities will 
be given in the report of our director, 
the Rev. August R. Suelflow. 

Since our last regular meeting in 
St. Paul, Minn., in 1956, the business 
of the institute has been faithfully 
carried out by your Board of Gov- 
ernors. It has endeavored to comply 
with the resolutions of the institute 
and to act as its executive body be- 
tween conventions. The Board of 
Governors met no fewer than five 
times during each of the three years. 
Two changes took place on the board 
since we last met. Theodore Eck- 
hardt, one of the founders of our 
institute, and for many years its 
treasurer, resigned in 1957 for rea- 
sons of health. In recognition of his 
many yeats of service he was ap- 
pointed honorary member of the 
Board of Governors. Edgar M. 
Kluge of Webster Gardens, Mo., was 
appointed to fill the vacancy created 
by Mr. Eckhardt’s resignation. Dr. 
J. Pelikan resigned as representative 
of the Slovak Evangelical Lutheran 
Church because of his inability to 
meet regularly with the board. Upon 
the recommendation of President 
Rafaj the Rev. John Kovac of Saint 


Louis was appointed to succeed him. 


The other members of the Board of 
Trustees who served -the institute 
are: Dr. J. A. Walther, Dr. O. A. 
Dorn, Mr. Edgar Ellerman, Mr. Sig. 
Rose, the Rev. Justus Kretzmann, to- 
gether with the officers, Dr. A. Gi 
Stellhorn, vice-president; Dr. Carl S. 
Meyer, secretary; and Mr. Ervin H. 
Marting, treasurer; and your presi- 
dent. The six-year term of your offi- 
cers expires this year. 

Through the continued co-opera- 
tion of the Lutheran Laymen’s 
League the institute was able to con- 
tinue its project of microfilming Lu- 
theran periodicals published in this 
country as well as significant manu- 
scripts related to American Luther- 
anism. The Lutheran Laymen’s 
League has sponsored this through 
a special subsidy of $1,500 a year. 
The present status of our microfilm 
collection was reported in the 
QUARTERLY. 

One of the major projects of the 
institute is the publication of CON- 
CORDIA HISTORICAL INSTI- 
TUTE QUARTERLY, which was 
faithfully edited by Dr. Carl S. 
Meyer. Readers of our QUAR- 
TERLY will recognize that the 
scholarship of Dr. Meyer has con- 
tinued to give the institute a period- 
ical of which it can be justly proud 
and which continues to serve as an 
important medium to preserve and 
to record historical materials of out- 
standing importance to American 
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Lutheranism. Associate editors of 
the QUARTERLY are your presi- 
dent and your director. 

In 1957 the Board of Trustees 
authorized the appointment of an 
editorial committee. The purpose of 
this committee was to act in an ad- 
visory capacity in the production of 
a periodical which can more effec- 
tively serve its objectives. The com- 
mittee consists of Dr. George J. Beto 
of Springfield, Ill; Mr. E. H. Eg- 
gersmann, St. Louis; the Rev. Mar- 
cus Kluender, Maywood, IIl.; Mr. 
_ Elmer Kraemer, St.Louis; Prof. 

Wilbur HH. Luecke, Bronxville, 
N. Y.; Prof. Everette Meier, Win- 
field, Kans.; Mr. Arthur Thoms, 
Denver, Colo.; the Rev. Carl J. 
Stapf, Vermillion, S. Dak. The com- 
mittee meets once every three years 
during the time that the District ar- 
chivists are in session. 

Dr. A. C. Stellhorn has faithfully 
continued to publish “Messages from 
Headquarters,” which keeps the 
members informed of the institute’s 
activities. We are deeply grateful 
to him for this service. 

The 30th anniversary of the insti- 
tute was observed with a dinner on 
March 31, 1957. The commemora- 
tive addresses for this occasion were 
reprinted in the QUARTERLY. 
(Summer 1957) 

Both at the Houston and at the 
St.Paul meetings the question of 
a closer alignment with Synod was 
a matter of discussion. In co-opera- 
tion with synodical officials a sug- 
gested reorganization has been form- 
ulated, copies of which have been 
sent to all members. The same ad- 


ministrative revisions are being pre- 
sented to Synod these days, subject 
to your approval at this meeting. 
The Board of Governors recom- 
mends the adoption of this proposal. 
We realize, of course, that in this 
reorganization much of the indepen- 
dence of the institute will be sur- 
rendered, but we are of the opinion 
that such an amalgamation will even- 
tually permit us to carry out our ob- 
jectives more effectively. Synod in 
turn has been most generous in its 
support, because it recognizes the 
important function which the In- 
stitute serves. It will be recalled that 
in 1956 Synod subsidized the insti- 
tute to an amount of $13,500. This 
was increased by $1,000 in 1957, and 
in 1958 the subsidy was increased to 
$21,000. For the current year we 
shall receive $23,000. The money 
received from Synod represents by 
far the major income of the institute 
and indicates why it is important 
that we regard our present relation- 
ship in a more realistic manner and 
become more closely aligned with 
the synodical structure. The identity 
of the institute will be safeguarded, 
and it will exercise its authority 
through its appointments on the 
Board of Governors. According to 
the proposal the officers of the in- 
stitute will hereafter be appointed by 
the Board of Governors. Until the 
new structure is accepted by both 
institute and Synod, the present 
board and officers will continue to 
function as in the past. 

Your director will inform you that 
the institute will soon find it neces- 
sary to expand its facilities for its 
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growing collection. The present 
building was constructed to permit 
a mezzanine floor in the archive 
room, and when this can be done our 
immediate needs will be met for the 
near future. The effective service 
which the institute has been able to 
render our Synod will increase even 
more as present plans materialize. 
Concordia Seminary is planning to 
build a new library near the insti- 
tute’s building. This will make the 
facilities of each even more accessi- 
ble to research students. The collec- 
tion of the newly created Foundation 
for Reformation Research will be 
housed in or near the new seminary 
library. This will create a third re- 
source for historians of Lutheranism. 


In closing this successful year may 
I express my sincere thanks to the 
Rev. August R. Suelflow and his 
staff for their efficient and effective 
work in furthering the cause served 
by Concordia Historical Institute. 
I want to express herewith my ap- 
preciation also to the faithfulness of 
our Board of Governors and partticu- 
larly to our treasurer, Mr. Marting, 
and to Dr. Meyer, editor of our 
QUARTERLY. 


ArTHUR C. Repp 


Is the QUARTERLY Used? 


A recent correspondent who is in- 
timately acquainted with the Na- 
tional Archives and the Library of 
Congress in Washington, D. C., 
wrote: 


The Library of Congress has a com- 
plete set of the Quarrerty, but my 
“charge slip” always keeps coming 


back marked “Off the shelf,’ mean- 
ing that some scholar —or congress- 
man—has borrowed the Library of 
Congress set! 


This is important news, and of 
course, extremely gratifying. We are 
also happy to share with our readers 
the fact that our publication has re- 
ceived widespread acclaim, especially 
among the various Lutheran librar- 
ians in the country. It is one of the 
unique Lutheran journals currently 


published. A.R.S. 


The Thoughtlessness 
of the Past 


Why is it that people can express 
such intense regrets for having 
neglected to record historical facts 
properly when they were fresh? 
When the information is irretriev- 
ably lost beyond the grave, it is too 
late! The time to collect and pre- 
serve historical information is now! 


Don’t these words from our cor- 
respondent grip you? “How easily 
I could have had this information 
complete from Dad — and how one 
regrets the thoughtlessness of the 
past when so much might have 
been preserved!” 


Why not record the reminiscences 
and memoirs of the older generation 
right now? Perhaps a tape recorder 
would be an aid in this work. Should 
you know of someone whose memory 
takes in vast spans of Lutheran his- 
tory in America, please submit his 
name and address to us. At least 
we would not become guilty of the 
“thoughtlessness of the past” today. 

A.R.S. 
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Editorial Notes 


The Lord in His wisdom took to 
Himself the Rev. Professor Arthur 
W.o Kline, Ph Di eM.S> fon 
Aug. 9 at the age of 59. Dr. Klinck 
was the chairman of the department 
of historical theology at Concordia 
Seminary, St. Louis. Of special serv- 
ice to the history of The Lutheran 
Church — Missouri Synod was his 
chairmanship of the editorial com- 
mittee for the projected Lutheran 
Historical Reader. His own field of 
specialization was the early history 
of the church. The life of ordinary 
men and women of this period, their 
social and economic concerns, found 
in him an expositor and interpreter. 
His museum is popular with groups 
visiting Concordia Seminary. 

* Ok OK 


Vasa Lutheran Church in Vasa, 
Goodhue County, Minn., 50 miles 
from the Twin Cities, has its own 
museum. The building, formerly 
a school and church, is a small white 
frame structure. According to Don 
Brostrom in The Bond, XXXV 
(March, 1959), 6, “Vasa church is 
one of the probably few congrega- 
tions which have their own museum.” 
The town and church are named 
after Gustavus Vasa, the 16th-cen- 
tury Swedish king of the Reforma- 
tion. In Vasa, Minn., preaching was 
begun on May 25, 1856. The con- 
gregation is now a member of the 
Minnesota Conference of the Au- 
gustana Lutheran Church. 


Two prominent Lutheran church 
historians have debated the broad in- 
terpretation of the history of Lu- 
theranism in America. The Lutheran 
Quarterly, IX (November 1957), 
321342; KX (August 1958), 269 
to 272; and XI (May 1959), 170 
to 172, gives both sides, the one by 
A. R. Wentz, the other by Sidney E. 
Ahlstrom. In how far does the his- 
tory of the Lutheran churches in 
America divide itself in the conveni- 
ent divisions of American history? 
Is there any “law” that explains the 
actions of groups? Yale’s Ahlstrom 
has the better of the argument. 
A comprehensive overview of the 
history of America’s Lutheranism by 
him would find its place alongside 
Wentz’s Basic History of American 
Lutheranism; it would give to many 
an opportunity to compare the two 
approaches to this history in detail. 


Dr. George J. Beto, president of 
Concordia Theological Seminary, 
Springfield, Ill, has consented to 
serve on the editorial committee of 
The Lutheran Historical Reader. 
Dr. A. C. Repp, academic dean of 
Concordia Seminary and president 
of Concordia Historical Institute, 
will serve as chairman of the com- 
mittee, succeeding Dr. Arthur W. 
Klinck. Other members of the com- 
mittee are the Rev. Marcus R. 
Kluender, the Rev. August Suelflow, 
Dr. Neelak Tyjernagel, and your 
editor. C.S.e 
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I remember the days of old; 
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